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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 1954-1964 


D. M. WYLIE 


My subject is Public Libraries 1954-1964; a pretty big one, you will agree, 
and obviously one that can be treated either by talking a little about a lot 
of things, or talking mainly about the most important issue as one sees it, 
and as one may reasonably hope and expect to see it develop in the next 
decade. At this end, ten years may seem a long time; but at the other 
it will seem very short. Well, I don’t propose to talk about the obvious 
improvements in the individual public library which we all expect to see 
—some of them are the greater development of technical libraries, both 
reference and lending, in the larger cities, within the public library; the 
extension of gramophone libraries, both for playing on the premises, and 
for home use; the lending of Art prints, done so successfully in Dunedin, 
Wellington and one or two other places—perhaps a growing emphasis 
on what are called audio-visual materials in some of the larger libraries 

. these and other things are undoubtedly very desirable developments, 
but I do not believe them to be of the first priority or of immediate concern. 


‘STATIC’? AND ‘MOBILE’ SERVICE 


Ten years ago saw the publication in New Zealand Libraries of an issue 
celebrating the tenth anniversary of the Munn-Barr report, and on that 


An address delivered at the second general session at the Nelson Conference 
with the theme ‘The Library in the Community’. 
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occasion, Mr Dunningham wrote on this subject of the next ten years— 
or, now, these last ten years. His emphasis was on the change from 
‘static’ to ‘mobile’ library service, but not just in relation to the question 
of fixed or moving buildings for housing books, but rather in the actual 
books themselves—i.e., changing collections in the small library; that 
he thought would be the main development of the next ten years. He was 
right, of course, particularly with the growth of the Country Library 
Service, and its expansion into the National Library Service as we know 
it today; the range of libraries to which it has given the opportunity to 
participate in ‘mobile’ service as opposed to ‘static’ service has increased 
in that period, and at the purely local municipal level, some of our larger 
branch systems have successfully tried out this conception of ‘mobile’ 
as opposed to ‘static’ stock. 

Mr Dunningham also thought that these last ten years would see library 
service “go free’ as we have the habit of saying. Mr Barr, who contributed 
to that issue also, was able to announce in a postscript the decision of the 
Auckland City to establish free service; and indeed that was a starting 
point for a number of other major libraries, including the remaining 
metropolitan centres, and at least one secondary city. Free municipal 
service is not yet universal; and that is something | shall touch on a 
little later. But Mr Dunningham went on to say ‘All projects for the 
future hinge on the difficult administrative problems of the relationship 
between government and local body finance and staffing—because it is 
only if this can be solved in the future as successfully as it has been done 
in the past by the Country Library Service that another stage in the change- 
over from static to mobile library service can be made.’ And we may 
add, the not less important question and difficulty of the relations between 
one local body and another. 

That issue of New Zealand Libraries appeared shortly before the end 
of the war—the great era of postwar plans, to which the NZLA was no 
exception; the end of 1943 saw the appearance in NZL of Plan A and 
Plan B; the issue after the Munn-Barr decennial anniversary saw the 
report of the Regional Planning Committee, and the subject was the 
mainspring of the first conference of the Association for four years— 
that which met at Wanganui in 1945. Concentration was then made on 
the question of a National Library Service, and especially on Library 
Training, subjects which had an important bearing on public library 
development but were not directly concerned with it. The establishment of a 
National Library Service and of the Library School are now matters 
of history. The delay in setting up any overall public library service plan 
has probably been fortunate, because we are now in a better state to 
undertake some development, particularly as regards trained staff. 


REGIONAL SERVICE 


For a long time, the assumption lay behind all Association thought 
and such policy as it had, that regional development of public library 
service was desirable, even necessary and urgent. There was a Regional 
Planning Committee in 1946-7, which did not agree on a report, and 
another Committee in 1947, which did produce a report (see NZL S’47) 
of which nothing came, and the Committee was not reappointed. Regional 
service was common thought in libraries all over the world—as exemplified 
by the McColvin report in Great Britain, and developments in Canada 
and the United States, not to mention other countries. At many Conference 
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sessions in the postwar years, and in contributions to New Zealand 
Libraries, one can see evidence of this, right up to the present time. 

I wonder, though, how serious we are about this? For all the talk, the 
underlying assumptions, no forward move has really been made in this 
direction; | suppose for a while in 1950 and the year or two afterwards 
we were awaiting the report from the survey made by Miss Tompkins 
in 1950; and indeed she left littke doubt in some of her public remarks 
that regional service in some form or another would be her recommenda- 
tion for public library service in this country. 

The time has come to stop making these assumptions, and to attempt 
some translation of our ideas into reality, even if it is only to clarify 
our own minds about the direction we wish to see public library service 
take in this country, so that we are ready when the appropriate moment 
comes, 2 moment which ought not to be unreasonably delayed if we so 
desire. 

Why do we talk so much about regional service? Obviously, because 
the small library by itself cannot hope to give an effective library service, 
in the range of books that it can by itself supply, in the employment 
of trained staff to satisfy the demands of its readers, both actual and 
potential. In New Zealand the smaller municipal library has been fortunate 
in that it has been able to draw on the Country, later National Library 
Service to supplement its own resources; in other countries it has not 
been so fortunate and has been left to carry on unaided. Hence the desire 
for collaboration, co-operation, integration into large enough units to 
supply satisfactory service; what, then, is the size of this unit? We all 
know the different answers that have been given to this—from McColvin’s 
300,000 to such figures as 30 or 50,000 favoured by Lowell Martin and 
other American librarians—a difference more illusory than real when 
geographical differences in particular are taken into account, and of no 
necessary relevance in New Zealand; in this as in so many other adminis- 
trative problems whatever hard and fast principles may be thought to 
exist, matters must be determined by local conditions. 


SIZE OF THE UNIT 


In one sense, New Zealand as a whole is a unit; that is in the sense of 
complete book coverage, in terms of the work of the Book Resources 
Committee, in its programme of ensuring that at least one copy of every 
worthwhile book published in English comes at some point into the 
country’s library system as a whole. In another sense, less directly, the 
whole country is a unit for the operations of the National Library Service, 
slightly decentralized though it is through its depots; and in another sense 
at the present time, New Zealand libraries are a collection of unrelated 
units varying greatly in size and quality of service. 

Local conditions are the determining factor. In New Zealand the first 
of these is geography—the division into Islands, and the other natural 
barriers within the islands; regions can fairly easily be defined on this 
basis, either rather more or rather less, depending on how deeply you 
go into it, but probably not less than eight nor more than eighteen— 
all reasonable, definable geographic regions with some definite congruity 
of interest among its people; one or two only perhaps with less than 
50,000 people and, certainly, the largest not over 350,000—and that a 
particular metropolitan area (even McColvin’s largest area, Manchester, 
was over 14 million); there is no need to define these areas now, there is 
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not time anyway; whatever their size in population now, it will alter 
greatly in the next ten years and more so afterwards. New Zealand, 
according to the statisticians, is scheduled to reach her third million in 
the mid 1970’s and to double her population (at an average annual 
immigration intake of 5000) within the next forty years—figures which 
should give us pause to think, of the demands likely to be made on 
library services in the future. 

If we are agreed then that units, natural units based on geographical, 
social and commercial areas or regions, can more or less sort themselves 
out, given the national book coverage programme, we need not worry 
ourselves further about the proper or optimum size of a public library 
unit. As units will differ in size, so they will differ in the way in which 
they give service in order to give it most effectively to the inhabitants 
of a particular region. 


DivorRCE OF URBAN AND RURAL ADMINISTRATION 


What is the next stumbling block? The worst of all, quite obviously; 
and that is the completely antiquated structure of local government in 
New Zealand. Retrospectively, the Abolition of the Provinces, is seen as 
a Good Thing in popular historical opinion; but | have never been quite 
sure that this was so, particularly considering the type of local government 
structure which replaced it. The low limits of population necessary to 
become a borough or an independent town board meant that many small 
places were able to divorce themselves administratively from the surround- 
ing rural area; yet with that area these towns continued to have close 
relationships of various kinds, particularly as they continued to serve as 
commercial areas. A commercial rating area is valuable to many a 
borough; yet much of the business done there is done by residents outside 
the borough; thus in a sense, the borough is dependent on the surrounding 
area to maintain a portion of its revenue. The divorce of urban and rural 
areas in local government in New Zealand has not made easier the 
provision of a diverse number of services—such as fire protection service, 
electricity distribution, hospitals—for some of which bodies with an 
area extending over several primary local authorities have had to be set 
up. Not every town has its own education board or hospital board; yet 
education in Britain is run by the major local government units, even if 
the central government contributes its share of expenditure and control. 
Hospital boards offer an interesting example of study, particularly as 
this subject has been in public prominence lately. There are two things 
which deserve attention: in the first place, a few decades ago, it was the 
case, and was no doubt thought proper, that hospital services should be 
financed locally, and as recently as say ten years go, finance was about 
on a fifty-fifty basis between the local authorities and the central govern- 
ment; within three years, however, local hospital rating will have entirely 
disappeared, and the entire financial responsibility be borne by the 
citizen through the central government. That is how opinion changes, 
and with it administrative organization. Thus, in this connection, although 
library service is held to be primarily a local responsibility now—even 
if it has been state-aided almost back to the beginning of libraries in this 
country in one form or another—the increasing development of the 
informational or educational side of libraries may bring them to demand 
a greater share of State expenditure—an idea put forward last year in 
the Presidential Address by Mr Perry. 
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The second thing about hospital service is this—when it was a local 
responsibility entirely, it was natural to have local boards; with greater 
specialization, the extent of services which a modern hospital can offer, 
the changing pattern of finance and control, it is natural for the hospital 
unit to diminish, and the number of boards to decline. The recent Con- 
sultative Committee on Hospital Reform has in fact recommended a 
reduction in the number of Boards, with five wide Regional Boards as 
well as a smaller number of the existing Boards, and local committees 
to look after the local affairs of the smaller hospitals. Some Hospital 
Board amalgamation did take place—in Northland—one of the few 
effective things the Local Government Commission has ever been able 
to get accomplished, and the remarkable thing about that is this—when 
the proposals were first mooted, the five or six boards affected and their 
constituents were in a great state of alarm; yet after a few years’ experience 
of a regional set-up, they were able to give evidence last year to the 
Consultative Committee that they were extremely satisfied with the new 
arrangements, and would not go back to the old system for anything. 
So perhaps there is nothing to fear in amalgamation after all. 


FAILURE OF Post-WAR EFFORTS AT REFORM 


Local Government reform was much in the air at the time NZLA was 
busy at its post-war planning; the Select Committee sat in 1944-45, and 
its report, which expressed a sense of urgency in the need for local body 
reform, led to the setting up of the Local Government Commission, which, 
however, has never been able to produce any vital work of reform owing 
to the conditions with which the proponents of local interests in a narrow 
sense have always managed to hamstring it. Actually the Local Govern- 
ment Commission has always held very strongly to the question of local 
interest anyway, and the need to maintain it—this was shown over the 
Northland hospital amagamation, if nothing else. 

Libraries are in a more difficult position than hospitals, however; they 
are maintained by the primary local authorities, and these traditionally 
maintain a jealous independence. Very few New Zealand counties could 
possibly serve as an ideal library unit, for most of them are too small in 
population, while some of the larger—e.g. Hutt—have a most peculiar 
configuration. One cannot help noticing this sort of thing, if you drive 
along provincial highways. Every few miles, it seems, you come to one 
of those boundary marks, such and such a county this side, auch and such 
a borough (population perhaps 2000 or less) on the other; and not very 
far past the mark on the other side of the borough comes another mark 
between two counties; and so on. I couldn’t help noticing this in the Wai- 
rarapa the other day; there there is a total population of 36,701, and would 
you believe it, a total of eight County Councils and seven Borough 
Councils—15 primary local authorities, in what would never be more 
than one unit—if that—for good public library service if it is organized 
regionally. That is where we are up against it, if we intend to wait for 
a process of peaceful amalgamation for library purposes of local Councils. 
In some other natural satisfactory areas, matters are almost as bad. 

We are up against two things—the smallness of so many units of local 
government, and the almost total divorce of urban and rural administra- 
tion at the local level—and the almost pathetic local pride and jealousy 
that go with it. 

When it is something physical—you can be sure in the end this will be 
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overcome. Problems of flooding, river control, irrigation and erosion 
are now the province of Catchment Boards covering a wide region; they 
are not matters left to every County Council. Where it is a matter of the 
mind and the soul, you can be sure it will be left as it is, unless some 
effort is made to end it. 

If we believe library service is a good thing-—and I don’t suppose we 
would be here if we didn’t—and I mean public library service—then we 
should not be content to see it as the prerogative of those living in urban 
or semi-urban areas; we should not rest until we have been able to extend 
its benefits to those living in less settled areas on something approaching 
the same terms as those who live in the towns receive it. That is where 
I believe regional service enters in. 

We don’t want regional service for the sake of itself, but for the quality 
of service that can be given; quality of service depends primarily on two 
things, and they’re interdependent—and that is a wide range of carefully- 
selected books, and a trained qualified staff working in the libraries to 
ensure their best and most effective use. In regional service, the wide 
range readily available can only be there if the service is based on a large 
public library—large in our terms anyway—one which can carry of 
itself a fair range, and which can act as a centre for request service, for 
making regional stock mobile rather than static, and for giving a far 
greater measure of direct guidance and advice to the small libraries— 
which will of necessity be staffed by untrained people for a long time 
to come—than is possible under the present four-monthly visits of the 
CLS van, all too brief anyway. (This is not to criticize the CLS and what 
it is doing; a magnificent job has been done there, and if it hadn’t been, 
we would be a long way from knowing as many of the answers as we ought 
to know now but there is a limit to what it can do as things are.) 


THE RATING POWER OF COUNTIES 


Now libraries are not confined to local authorities; already there is a 
measure of State aid, in kind, direct and indirect; public libraries already 
are a partnership between the central and local governments. But effective 
public library service has not yet been seen outside the boroughs; and 
outside the boroughs there lies a rating power which is untapped for 
library purposes. The citizen living in a town pays rates for the support 
of his local library, and he pays taxes to support the National Library 
Service; the citizen in the rural area pays no rates to support a local 
library, but he does pay taxes to support the National Library Service, 
and derives singularly little benefit thereby—saving the ‘B’ libraries, into 
which I won’t go now. Obviously the rural citizen if he paid rates for 
a local public free library would benefit more directly from the taxes he 
pays to support the National Library Service. The counties should not 
in general be thought of as poor, I think; there are just as many poor 
boroughs. The Roading Investigation Committee’s report of last year was 
very critical of counties in this respect. ‘Some county councils appear to 
be concerned with keeping their rates as low as possible, and looking 
for maximum roading finance from other quarters such as heavy traffic 
fees and rate subsidy. Those counties which have adopted too conservative 
a rating policy have undoubtedly weakened the claims of the rural tax- 
payer for greater assistance from user payments or from State funds. 
Figures supplied by the Government Statistician . . . indicate a very 
substantial decline in the percentage of gross farming income required 
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to meet county rate demands... . these figures clearly indicate that the 
county ratepayer’s problem today is not one of ability to pay but rather 
of willingness to pay.’ The residents of counties do not seem so willing 
to tax themselves for amenities as do their fellow-citizens in urban areas. 
In the respect that he pays taxes for a benefit he does not receive, the rural 
taxpayer is perhaps ill-treated; but the remedy in this direction lies in 
his own hands. ‘To him that hath shall be given.’ I’m coming back to that. 

In setting up regional areas, we have arrived so far at this stage these 
conclusions :— 

(a) The natural ‘units’ of service can be more or less easily defined on 
geographical and social lines; 

(b) Such units should cut completely across the urban/rural division 
of local government—just as education boards, hospital boards, etc., do. 


(c) At the centre of every unit must be a strong local public library, 
able to carry a wide, selective range of material. In this connection, to 
quote Mr Dunningham again, in addressing the 1951 conference, he 
stressed that wasteful over-duplication occurred in small units, and that 
some unit should be found to give an optimum balance between dupli- 
cation and range. ‘You realize that as the population unit gets wider, you 
can buy a wider range of books, in fact the whole range of good books, 
if the population unit is large enough. As the population gets larger, the 
range gets wider, but duplication gets less . .. You have to strike a balance 
between range of stock and duplication’. As far as the region is concerned 
in New Zealand, the important thing is that the wide range is more or less 
readily available to the whole region, and this is only possible if the region 
is kept small enough to ensure wide mobility but large enough to support 
the range. In a country the size of New Zealand, naturally the ultimate 
unit from the point of view of complete range is a single one. 


(d) The present local-government set-up does not lend itself easily to 
securing co-operation in setting up regional or district units. It therefore 
follows that attention must be given to the problem either of securing 
co-operation or of proceeding in a short-cut way by ignoring rural local 
administration. | think the latter would be repugnant to most of us in its 
extreme; how then to secure co-operation. ? 


VALUE OF A STATE-AIDED DEMONSTRATION 


Obviously, by persuasion or by material inducement. By the former, 
I mean the example of a demonstration scheme. Such a demonstration 
had been thought of at one time for Taranaki by the Carnegie Library 
Group—a project abandoned when CLS was set up; but it is interesting 
to note that one member of the group, Mr Dunningham, as lately as 1947 
expressed the opinion at Conference that it was a pity the demonstration 
had not been proceeded with as a parallel development. A demonstration 
can be a dangerous affair; one organized by an outside body—e.g., 
Carnegie—for a limited period, may find itself without finance at the end 
of the demonstration period; the Frazer Valley Scheme started by Carnegie 
Corporation, has limped along for years on very inadequate finance. 
Perhaps then in a demonstration, one must secure first the intial support 
of the local authorities, and that is where inducement must enter in; no 
matter if it is pretty high to start off with, provided the area is right, and 
the right people are there to start running it, | think a demonstration in 








such a selected area could work wonders in persuading the rural local 
authorities that there is something in assisting to provide library service 
for their inhabitants. Factors which must be taken into account include 
of course the vastly different rating potentialities of different counties— 
or boroughs, for that matter—so that equalization is allowed for as a State 
function. If the area is right, and the inducement sufficiently high, | am 
sure the local authorities would co-operate. Aid can be given in different 
ways, from the State in general to regional authorities in general—such 
as was suggested by our Chairman, at 1948 Conference explaining the 
Ontario scheme at the Library Legislation Session—by subsidies in 
recognition of trained staff employed; or again by a general subsidy on 
local expenditure; this varies in countries where it has been adopted— 
in Denmark, the smaller library receives more proportionately as a per- 
centage of its own local expenditure than the larger; while in Ontario it 
increases as local interest is greater. | hope the Chairman won’t mind if 
I quote from his remarks to the 1948 Conference: ‘The principle is 
apparently ““Unto him that hath it shall be given’. If we are to put any 
meaning into the belief about local initiative and local autonomy, we 
should really back it up, and the plan used, of increasing the amount of 
state or provincial subsidy in proportion to the locally raised amount, 
does seem to ensure just that. If we equalize at a dead level from a central 
source, aren’t we tending to increase the power of the State? But if we 
increase the amount of subsidy as the local interest is increased, then | 
think we are really encouraging initiative and local autonomy.’ The part 
of the State is to provide the stimulus to better library service at the 
local level. Both these forms of subsidy—either on qualified staff or on 
general expenditure—can achieve that. Staff is vitally important—that has 
been stressed again and again. 

Some people I expect will be terrified that with subsidy will go State 
inspection, State control and all sorts of other horrible things. Perhaps 
such fears are natural, but already CLS goes as a State agency into most 
public libraries in the country, and continued State aid is dependent—in 
theory anyway—on maintaining satisfactory standards of service. Perhaps 
we should just be satisfied with an extended and glorified Country Library 
Service; but that is not developing local service, local autonomy, and | 
remember what Miss Tompkins told us in Dunedin—that if you multiplied 
the number of CLS depots, the pattern of service would remain the same 
throughout the country, while different districts actually needed different 
development. That’s an important point not to lose sight of. 


RURAL AND URBAN PARTNERSHIP 


Coming back for one moment to co-operation between rural and urban 
libraries; the connection between the two must exist apart from just library 
purposes. Mr O'Neill told us after returning from America last year, about 
some different types of regional library, and he contrasted the failure of 
one system, where a county joined with a very large city system 
Cleveland, and felt it did not share the same outlook, with the success 
of two others, both in the State of Washington—on a partnership between 
a large city—Seattle—and a large county round it; the other between 
three counties and a city with a total population of some 70,000 in a 
fruitgrowing valley, Yakima. Here the identity of interest was sufficient, 
and leaving aside the metropolitan areas for one moment—and even then 
I think the two in the South Island have sufficient identity of interest 
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with their hinterland regions—all those provincial and district centres 
which one would expect to see centres of regional systems, have a very real 
tie with their surrounding rural areas—e.g. Hamilton and Waikato, 
Timaru and South Canterbury—which would facilitate developing 
regional service based on an urban centre of some size. 


PROBLEM OF THE SECONDARY CITIES 


Now one thing must be mentioned here. That is this. The four—or 
should I loyally say five—metropolitan cities of New Zealand have free 
service; of the remaining secondary centres—say those of 15,000 popula- 
tion and over, six out of nine still adhere to the subscription system; 
and yet they are all natural centres for regional development, which could 
not possibly be on any other than a free basis, whatever may happen to 
rental collections and the like; of the three which are free, one was so 
from its inception as a Carnegie library, another changed almost before 
CLS was established; and only one has actually changed over from 
subscription service during the last fifteen years’ spread of free library 
service in the country. At least four larger places have made the change 
in that time. Now perhaps the reason is this; in the very large cities, which 
had well-developed reference libraries, the proportion of subscriptions 
to rates as revenue was fairly low, and the extra cost consequent on the 
change-over was not proportionately as great as it would be in the 
secondary cities and large boroughs; while in the multitude of small 
boroughs which have made the change-over (and here I mean places 
under 15,000) the inducement of NLS aid was there—regularly-changed 
loans of books, request service, special subject loans, etc. The direct 
changing loan of books does not apply to centres with a population over 
15,000—this inducement is not there, and the economic effort to change 
over would be proportionately greater than in the very large cities, and 
even than the smaller places. In one or two cases, the local authority 
support for a private or semi-private library has been very small, and 
there is evidence that those places are finding it difficult to make ends meet 
with ever-rising costs of service. This problem of the secondary centres 
must be given serious attention before proper regional development can 
be planned, because they should play so important a part in the whole 
regional organization as some of the ‘base’ libraries. Perhaps there is 
here a case for State inducement by way of subsidy—and with particular 
attention paid to any rating inequalities which might be revealed as 
perhaps standing in the way of free service—conditional on entering in 
a regional scheme. It might even be a good thing if the first demonstration 
was organized around one of these libraries. | have quoted Mr O'Neill 
before; in the same address, he said that there was some advantage in 
a piecemeal ‘build-up of a regional area; I am not so sure, myself, of the 
virtues of this approach; because initially in say a co-operative book- 
buying scheme, there would be no central authority, a lot of smaller 
authorities still in complete control of small libraries, and the opportuni- 
ties for pinpricks and so on which might arise, might cause the whole 
thing to fail. Remember Browning’s ‘Grammarian’. Let us aim high— 
if it's worth doing at all. But I do agree with Mr O'Neill in the stress he 
laid on the importance of staff at the outset, because only good trained 
people can give good service. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF THE STATE 


There should | think be no longer any argument about the role of the 
State in public library service; it is now playing its role albeit somewhat 
indirectly, but very, very tangibly if you look at the small public libraries 
up and down the country. The question is to bring the State and the 
local authorities into a more fruitful partnership. As far as the State is 
concerned, the vital question will no doubt come from the Treasury 
how much will it cost? Now, in the January-February issue of New 
Zealand Libraries, there will appear—and I’m sorry it’s not out yet, so 
that you could all have seen it—a survey of library service in the Gisborne- 
East Coast district, made by Mr Trudgeon, one of the field librarians, and 
a discussion by Mr Bertram of the present costs of service in the area, 
and of the costs of possible regional service. Mr Bertram’s contribution 
is mainly by way of tabulations of the amounts spent on the usual different 
items—-books, staff, maintenance—and of the amounts raised locally, 
contributed by the State, etc. in both present and possible future set-ups. 
Now, what is interesting about this is that Mr Bertam’s assessment of 
the State’s contribution—by way of subsidy—towards a regional service, 
would not be so very much more than the area’s share on a population 
basis of present NLS expenditure. Mr Bertram says the Consolidated 
Fund would not be relieved of expenditure; | don’t think we ever thought 
it would, but it does seem as if it would not have to pay so much more, 
allowing that a relative part of present NLS expenditure would still be 
required at a central source. And, moreover, Mr Bertram based his local 
body contributions even below the NZLA standard of three years ago, 
which a rising cost-structure has made out of date. In other districts, too, 
the present local body contribution to library service is far greater than 
in the area Mr Bertram took, which has a poor record of local body 
support. When you see the article, you will see for yourself that the 
stafling allowed for would be well qualified, and that service given to the 
small libraries of the region through two mobile libraries would be nearer 
the New York ideal, | think it is, of weekly service, than to the present 
CLS time of nine weeks a year from one van in this entire region. Here, 
again, the importance of staff is a vital factor. 

The State’s initial contribution—in inevitable capital costs-—might be 
greater. It would be important to establish sufficiently good initial book 
stocks in each region developed to prevent it running down too soon, or 
having too great a burden of a book fund in its early days; and in some 
cases satisfactory central buildings might need subsidizing, especially 
in such smaller centres as might be chosen as ‘base’ libraries—on the 
higher conception of the number of areas. I’ve not gone at all into adminis- 
trative set up, for the very good reason that one must get the objectives 
clear first and then devise a suitable method. I don’t think it need be 
unnecessarily complicated or bureaucratic. The need for continued State 
aid will remain—but it is commonplace in Europe, notably in Scandinavia; 
in Canada and the United States, the great exponents of free enterprise 
and individualism, increasingly in various provinces and States, it is 
recognized that the local burden is too heavy, and that the State must 
play the role of subsidizer and equalizer. While we have a rural population 
which is something like 35-40°%, we cannot be satisfied even if we had 
perfect municipal library services. 

Yes—it'll cost something; but how trivial is the cost of these things of 
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the mind or spirit—a completion of the National War Memorial, the 
completion of Parliament Buildings, building a National Library— 
compared to the no doubt necessary but material projects with millions 
lavished on them—hydro-electricity, four-lane highways, paper mills, 
geothermal bores; no doubt the few hundred thousand by comparison 
would, accoring to Treasury, be the straw that broke the camel’s back; 
to change the metaphor, it might be the bootlaces to pull ourselves 
up with. 

It’s up to us, to persuade the Government if this development of public 
library service to all the citizens of this country is worthwhile. You never 
know when the moment comes, and as I’ve said, | don’t think that given 
the right stimulation, the State’s share need be unduly greater than it 
is now-—-and we ought to be ready for it. | think the Association was 
caught a little bit on the back foot over proposals for a National Library 

-without any generally agreed plan or proposals. The Association 
sometimes seems content to rest on the laurels of its great achievements 
of the past—but that should be the spur to the future ahead. A long time 
ago, | believe, Mr Dunningham coined the phrase ‘To all the people 
all the books’. That should remain our ideal as we set out on another ten 
years of public library service. | only hope that at its end, the achievement 
will match that of the last ten years, and that our ideals and aspirations 
will be a little nearer reality. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


F. H. ROGERS 


BEFORE attempting any evaluation of present University Library practice 
in New Zealand and before forecasting any kind of future planning, a 
brief assessment of the University in New Zealand life should not be 
overlooked. 


It seems to me to be a very extraordinary thing that we have in New 
Zealand a University founded more than 80 years ago and yet during 
the last few months a department of one of its constituent colleges has 
seen fit to publish a Survey of public opinion in relation to the University.* 
I know of no such comparable survey having been undertaken in any 
English university, many of which are considerably younger than the 
University of New Zealand. Is it because English people understand and 
appreciate their universities more than New Zealanders understand and 
appreciate the University of New Zealand? I think not. In England the 
universities are allowed to pursue their various ways without having to 
consider any popular form of publicity and so surveys estimating public 
opinion in relation to universities are unnecessary. 


On the other hand the University of New Zealand must accept the 
fact that its relationships with the New Zealand public are important, 
and that, so far, it has not made any spectacular progress in the improve- 
ment of relationships between itself, the Government and the people. 
Hence, I suppose, this kind of survey. 


Before leaving such generalizations, | would like to quote frow the 
Survey mentioned above. ‘From time to time over the past two years, 
there have been efforts on the part of those concerned with higher 
education in New Zealand to develop and clarify a concept of university 
education in New Zealand and of the function of the constituent colleges 
and their place in the community. The chequered career of these institu- 
tions through their pioneering days and the gradual redefining of policy 
have not yet led to a cohesive and satisfying series of educational values, 
widely accepted as a basis for common action by politician, administrator, 
citizen, student and university teacher.’ | cannot think of any truly 
satisfying series of educational values which could be accepted as a basis 
for common action by such a wide range of people. 


Thus, whether it likes it or not, the University of New Zealand, must 
still attempt to sell itself to such a wide range of people, many of whom 
believe that it consists of a series of ivory towers which are very expensive 


*Donald, Marjorie N. A survey of public opinion in relation to the University. 
Victoria University College Publications in Psychology, no. 4, 1953. 


Mr Rogers, Librarian of the University of Otago, gave this address at the second 
general session of conference on the theme ‘The Library in the Community’. 
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to maintain and stand for a series of principles the ultimate value of 
which are in doubt. Therefore, it is a good thing that Mr Collins was 
able to demonstrate that University Libraries and their staffs are per- 
forming a useful function outside the normal confines of University 
activities. When considering libraries of any kind, whether examing the 
past, considering the present, or attempting to forecast the future, the 
terms of reference are constant. The overriding necessity is money, the 
others which derive from this essential being Books, Staff and Buildings. 


BooKS 


The University Librarian has two types of purchases which must be 
kept in the vanguard of his buying policy: 


(a) Books for undergraduate instruction; 
(b) Books for research. 


The normal material for undergraduate instruction must be acquired 
without any serious consideration of the country’s book resources, but 
with an eye on the immediate needs; namely, that material must be on 
hand for day to day instruction. But as the reading demands widen in 
scope, and as individual workers begin to follow more specialized lines 
of research, so is it possible, and moreover, highly desirable, that the 
strengths and weaknesses of the country’s book resources be borne in 
mind. 


Much has been made of the subject of interloan, and rightly so, since 
it provides tangible evidence of the earnest desire of the university libraries 
to take part in the everyday provision of books for all sorts of people for 
all sorts of reasons. In this respect, New Zealand is fortunate. It is a small 
country, it is a young country, a master catalogue of the Dominion’s 
book resources housed in Wellington is not an impossibility, and thus 
a fairly efficient, but restricted, system of interloan is able to operate. 
To supplement these services the university libraries exploit microfilm 
and photostat from the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom so far as limited 
finances permit. However, this most necessary extension of interloan 
suffers from two disadvantages: 


(a) It is expensive. 


(b) It means that each library is building up unrelated bits and 
pieces of books and serials which are expensive to administer and, at 
best, are a dubious contribution to the country’s book resources. 


Therefore, it is unreasonable to expect an exploration of an extension 
of the interloan service so that the book resources of Australia and New 
Zealand are pooled for international purposes. In the 1930’s a most 
vigorous interloan system was in existence linking the United Kingdom 
with the rest of Europe. Since at that time such a library service was 
deemed a necessity in an area so renowned for its wealth of printed 
material, I find it difficult to believe that our own meagre book resources 
supplemented by expensive and wasteful microfilm is sufficient for our 
present needs more than 20 years later. The idea of interloan with 
Australia may have been considered before and may have been rejected 
for good reasons, but I would like it to go on record that I have found 
the Australian Librarians most co-operative and most active in matters 
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of interloan and exchange.* Furthermore, | do not imagine that I am 
alone in these activities. 

Thus it would appear that our limited interloan service is working 
well. So far, so good. But there is more to it than that. The Libraries 
of this country are young and immature. They lack, partly as a result of 
their youth and partly through a negative purchasing policy, the solid 
meat of the past which many of the older English libraries acquired as 
new books in the normal way many years ago. And in the main, this 
would appear to be a university library responsibility. To achieve this, 
one must, as it were, buy backwards, going in reverse from authority to 
authority until original source material is on the shelves, and the complete 
development of some aspect of a subject or a field is available. This is 
laborious work, time consuming work: work for which current guides 
to reading matter are useless, but it is very rewarding work. If this type 
of book selection is not pursued with considerable energy in the future, 
then the university libraries and the country’s book resources will be like 
a badly designed ship—all upperworks and very little basic stability. 

I venture to say that New Zealand has a bad record in the matter of 
foreign languages, without which we cannot begin to understand other 
countries and their people. Many of the large public libraries have little 
or no material in foreign languages on their shelves, nor do their librarians 
appear very enthusiastic about altering the situation. Yet the country 
cannot do without such material, and so the universities must go on 
developing their foreign language sections with greater vigour in the 
future. 

As a footnote to this section on the acquisition of material, | venture 
to plea for more consideration, in the future, in the care and maintenance 
of our resources. Binding costs are extortionate and, in many places, 
standards of craftsmanship are low and in decline. In one university 
centre, a university bindery has been in operation for more than two years 
with very gratifying results. It is imperative that the attention of the various 
authorities be drawn to this vital but often neglected aspect of librarian- 
ship. 


STAFI 


My own library experience commenced in September 1929, and 
although my professional qualification is the heartbreaking F.L.A., | 
have always been enthusiastic about Library Schools and entrance into 
our profession from such places, erroneously described in the past as the 
‘easy way’ into librarianship. 

During the past five years I have watched the New Zealand Library 
School with great interest, and of my present permanent staff, 75% 
possess Library School qualifications, and almost 100% are University 
graduates. Technically, | would suggest, they are better than English 
University Library assistants. Certainly most of them are superior to me 
in that respect. Yet most of them lack something which I consider to be 


*The University of Otago’s statistics in this field for 1954 are: 
Interloan from Australia (Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney) 
Interloan from Australia (Hobart, Canberra) 

Microfilm of theses to Canberra 
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so very important. For want of better words, let me describe it as a ‘feel 
for books’—the sort of thing which a real antiquarian bookseller, often 
without education, acquires after years of living with books. The absence 
of this ‘something’ is a weakness which no amount of technical skill can 
replace. Perhaps this lack of “‘bookmanship’ is due to the fact that most 
New Zealand libraries lack the background material to which I made 
reference earlier. | ask most earnestly for those in authority in the Library 
School, and, more particularly, to librarians themselves to pay more 
attention to this matter. Our profession badly needs people who possess 
not only technical skill, which is most important, but also this something 
which | have described so badly and which can only be acquired by close 
association with books, books and more books, particularly if their 
imprints bear dates prior to 1800. 


BUILDINGS 


| am not very optimistic in the matter of library buildings* for when 
it is reported in the press that the Government is prepared to spend 
£30,000 in the bolstering up of a brick residence in the centre of Wellington 
presumably in the hope that a library building will emerge, | suspect 
that little of a serious or constructive nature can be expecied. 

Thus it is quite clear to me that many of us will have to look more 
closely at our shelves and the material we are housing. For a library 
to remain an economic proposition every book must fight for its place 
on those shelves which are mainly accessible to our readers. If we adopt 
that principle then it is suprising and very gratifying to see shelf space 
appear once more. But making a book justify its existence on that kind 
of shelf is not enough, for something must be done about the material 
which has failed the test and yet must be preserved. 

In the past much thought and planning has taken place within the 
Association in the matter of a National Library. That of course must 
continue. But the National Library planners know that such a library 
could not have unlimited expansion and that some other repository 
for low priority material will be essential. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the National Library cannot be expected for many years and that any 
sort of national repository for lower priority material is even further 
away. This may be an advantage since many well meaning people have 
become obsessed with the idea of housing in such a repository last 
recorded copies of books remaining in the country. By breaking away 
from a national repository outlook and considering regional planning 
instead, the numbers of ‘last recorded copies’ would tend to diminish. 

Mr Rogers adds: At the Nelson conference there was no time to deal 
with Regional Repositories in any detail. Towards the end of my address 
| threw out various suggestions concerning co-operative stacking in 
various centres and suggested the utilization of existing buildings on 
low-rated lands outside these areas. | consider that this field is so full of 
possibilities and bristles with so many difficulties that a more detailed 
consideration would be profitable in a later issue. 


*My attitude has not changed with the election year decisions to go forward 
with buildings in the University centres. 
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THE UPPER HUTT PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


I. NUESCH 


Upper Hutt is a fast-growing borough of approximately 10,000 
inhabitants, situated in the Hutt Valley, about twenty miles from Welling- 
ton. Before July 1952, Upper Hutt was the only town of its size without 
any public library facilities. Therefore, when the present Library was 
established, not quite two years ago, Upper Hutt started completely from 
scratch. The campaign, however, that finally led to the establishment of 
this—only small—Library lasted for years and was hard, intense and 
sometimes acrimonious. Its full history from the pen of Mrs Elma Wright, 
now an Upper Hutt Borough Councillor and chairman of the combined 
Public Services and Library Committee, was printed in New Zealand 
Libraries, November 1952, under the title, “The establishment of a 
Library: campaign notes from Upper Hutt.’ 

Time and again interested groups of residents had attempted to persuade 
the respective councillors of the benefit of library facilities for the 
community. All of them had met nothing but indifference on the part 
of the Borough Councillors. In their opinion, the local book clubs, one 
of which was run by the Mayor himself, were sufficient. The offer by 
a local business man of a temporary building of nearly one thousand 
square feet for the establishment of a library was declined. 

After that the indignant library supporters doubled their efforts. 
Finally, under the pressure of public opinion, the Borough Council 
consented to set up a Library Committee for the preliminary investi- 
gations. In February 1952, a public meeting was called and Miss Priscilla 
Taylor from the National Library Service outlined the service provided by 
a good library. On May 3rd, the Borough Council, realizing that they 
could no longer remain in total opposition, organized a poll for the 
ratepayers to decide whether or not they wanted a public library. The 
project was endorsed by 351 votes to 268. 

The Library Committee then went to work immediately. Three small 
upstairs rooms in the business centre were rented. Mr Alley, Director, 
National Library Service, was asked for advice, and help which was most 
generously given. Thanks to a common effort of the NLS staff and a 
large team of volunteers, preparations were finished within six weeks. 
On July 4th, 1952, the Mayor opened the Library, which is run on a free 
and rental basis. 


LocAL AUTHORITY SUPPORT 


When the Library Committee met for the first time, it decided to 
recommend to the Council a vote of £2000 for the establishment and the 
operation of a library. Most of the Councillors, however, regarded this 


Miss Nuesch has been Librarian, Upper Hutt Public Library, since its founda- 
tion in 1952. This address was given to the first of the two general sessions at 
the 1954 conference with the theme ‘The Library in the Community’. 
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expenditure as a waste of money, and they cut it down to £1000. Generous 
citizens contributed with donations, amounting to £357. 


However, although much of the work had been done by voluntary 
helpers, it soon became obvious that the revenue would not reach very 
far. The use of the Library had from the beginning been better than 
expected. The shelves, full to bursting on opening day, soon became 
half-empty, and had to be filled up again as quickly as possible. Moreover, 
the appointment of a library assistant became necessary, for which no 
provision had been made in the original estimates. Therefore the Library 
Committee submitted a comprehensive report to the Council in November, 
four months after the opening date, and recommended an additional 
grant of £860 for the second half of the year. 

In the meantime most of the Councillors had changed their attitude. 
They were impressed and somewhat startled by the public support given 
to the service which testified how urgent the need had been for a local 
library. Particularly the children’s enthusiasm for books came as a surprise 
to everyone. Therefore the report was adopted without amendment. The 
vote for the following financial year, 1953-54, amounted to £2115. 

Today, I dare say, the Upper Hutt Library is well on its feet. The 
borrowers would not like to miss it any more, and the Councillors have 
realized its necessity. Even the most ardent former library opponent 
amongst them has swung round. He said to me recently: ‘If everything 
goes according to my wishes, the Library will be housed in a new building 
within three years.” 


The housing of the Library on the first floor, accessible only through 
an airy outside staircase, is far from ideal; but there were no better 
suitable premises available when the library was to be opened as soon 
as possible after the ratepayers’ poll. It consists of three small, well-lit 
and sunny rooms. It looks very pretty with its attractive colour-scheme 
of pastel green walls and cream-painted woodwork. The design, the lay- 
out and the arrangement of the equipment could not have been better 
planned within the limitations of the building. However, a floor space 
of only 580 square feet is poor for a fast growing borough with nearly 
10,000 residents. Another serious drawback is the lack of a proper work 
and storage room. The only advantage of this is, it compels us to unpack, 
catalogue and process the new books immediately after their arrival as 
there is no room to pile them up. 


BOOKSTOCK, STAFFING AND MEMBERSHIP 


Our book stock at the present time consists of 8,900 volumes of which 
4400 are on loan from the National Library Service. Unfortunately this 
represents about the maximum our shelves can hold. I started already, 
very reluctantly, to return 470 books of our indefinite loan to Country 
Library Service, Palmerston North, in order to gain more room for 
new books. 

All the light fiction is still rented at 6d each, for the simple reason that 
there is no shelving left to start a 3d or 4d section. Instead of marking 
our dated books down to 3d we sell them for Is. or 2s. First of all we 
have to get rid of our duplicates. I had to buy the initial rental stock 
within a fortnight. As it proved difficult to buy a wide enough range of 
suitable titles within a short time, a number of them had to be duplicated 
inorder to fill the shelves for opening day. Now we try to sell those first 
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of all, although | am not quite convinced that duplicated titles have a 
deterrent effect on the borrower. Recently | watched a young man seizing 
a book by Naomi Jacob with the exclamation: ‘Oh, that must be a good 
book—they bought three copies of it.’ 

The staff consists of one librarian, one full-time assistant, and twenty- 
six volunteers, who take the duty in turn once a fortnight for 14-24 hours, 
according to a six-monthly roster. They do mainly desk work, as this is 
the most popular and the easiest job for outsiders. This voluntary work 
seems to be quite popular, and so far we have not had any difficulties in 
replacing helpers who had to give up their work for some reason. From 
my experience in our library, I believe that volunteers can be used to 
advantage in a small public library, provided that the team is carefully 
selected, due attention being paid to educational background and past 
experience. 

The main advantages of voluntary staffing are first of all of an 
economic nature. In Upper Hutt, the voluntary team replaces the equiva- 
lent of a three-quarter time assistant. Further, people who sacrifice their 
time in this way are usually keen readers and lovers of books who take 
great pride and interest in a good service. Twenty-six helpers are twenty- 
six good propagandists and public relations officers in a small town; 
each one has his or her own circle of friends and relatives. 

The disadvantages are obvious too: it takes more patience to work 
with volunteers, and new instructions have to be repeated to every member 
of the team. The helpers are often forgetful, and assisting only once a 
fortnight, tend not to have enough practice to become completely sure 
and self-confident. Volunteers who do the same work all the time lack the 
insight into the whole library process. They have not enough practical 
knowledge to realize fully the importance of accuracy with figures, dates 
and files. 

On the opening day, a Friday, we registered 400 borrowers. About 
three-quarters of those first enthusiasts were children. Since then the 
borrowers’ figures have risen to 3400, or 34°% of the population. We are 
still a long way off from the 40% indicated by the NZLA Standards. 
I doubt if Upper Hutt will ever reach this figure. The very elongated shape 
of the borough, with its shopping centre and the Library at the dead end, 
near the Eastern borough boundary, towards the upper part of the Hutt 
Valley, is most unfavourable for the development of an efficient library 
service for all. A large number of residents work in Wellington, Lower 
Hutt or Petone, and many of them hardly ever come to the business 
centre of Upper Hutt. Many of them continue to use the libraries in 
Wellington and Lower Hutt with their larger stock, especially those 
who live in Silverstream and Heretaunga, the western constituent 
districts, situated in the direction towards Lower Hutt. 


IssUES, LOAN COLLECTIONS, REQUEST SERVICE 


The issue figures show the usual seasonal fluctuations; on the whole 
they are rising steadily, and compared with our quantatively modest 
book stock, rather high. The report for the first nine months, from July 
4th to March 31st 1953, showed an average monthly total of 7750 books 
issued from a bookstock of 7925 volumes. This means, of course, a 
relatively quick turnover and therefore a rapid deterioration in condition 
of the books. 
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The composition of the issues for the first nine months was the 
following: 


Upper Hutt NZLA Standards 
Public Library 
Non-Fiction 18% 25-20% 
Free Fiction 19% 20% 
Rental Fiction Fy A 40-50% 
Children’s Books ~ 15-10% 


The percentage of Rental to total Adult issues was 38 %. 
The composition of the total stock was as follows: 


Non-Fiction 35 >A 40-35 yA 
Free Fiction ao te 15-20°% 
Rental Fiction 20% 20-25 % 
Children’s Books 20% 20-10% 


This year we reached the highest figures in July with 12,000 books issued. 

The NLS Loan Collections and the Request Service are invaluable. 
especially for a library with a limited subject range, such as ours. In spite 
of our shortage of space, we usually display three loan collections, one 
of them on a proper display shelf and the rest as best we can on the window 
sills. The most popular subjects so far have been Gardening and Summer 
Sports. Unfortunately we no longer have any means of publicity for these 
loan collections. The local paper that supported the Library vigorously 
in its pre-natal period and infancy, died a few months ago. | am afraid 
many interested borrowers discover these loan collections only shortly 
after they are due to be returned. 

The Request Service is well used, by adults as well as by children. 
During the first nine months, we forwarded 1,000 requests, and almost all 
of them were satisfied. 


CHILDREN’S SECTION 


The children form a large part of our borrowers, about 38%, although 
their first extreme enthusiasm has somewhat subsided. Unfortunately, 
for the children’s books there is not much room either. They are shelved 
along two short walls of what we call the work-room. At least we are on 
the spot when books are in danger of being dribbled on with ice-cream 
and ice blocks. With the help of the Schools Library Service, we try to 
keep filled what few shelves we have. In winter, when the children’s issues 
form a large part of the total, this is rather a problem, while at Christmas 
time, when books are less popular, we do not know what to do with the 
overflow. Our own children’s stock consists now of 786 books, supple- 
mented by the changing SLS loans. The children’s issue for the first nine 
months amounted to 27,858 or 40° of the total. Last July we issued 
4804 children’s books, a proportion of 39.5%. In January of this year the 
issue went down to 2128 or 28%. The work with the children seems to 
be more dependent on season and weather than the adult issues. However, 
all in all, we are pleased that the children kept up their reading fairly well 
after the novelty had worn off and in spite of their limited stock. The 
Upper Hutt Main School offers a good range of educational and re- 
creational reading. In each classroom, a selection of books, mainly for 
school work, is put at the disposal of the children by the Education 
Department. The SLS loans are wheeled round, once a week, and in each 
class the children have 20 minutes to choose their books. 
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Nevertheless, the children continue to make good use of the Public 
Library, and often they ask for advice for their projects. It happens now 
and again that a teacher himself rings up and enquires for suitable books 
for the pupils’ homework. A few of our boys are very sophisticated readers, 
One of them, an 11-year old boy, asked me recently for a book on praxino- 
scopes. I had first to look up the word in the dictionary before I could 
send the request to Wellington. The same boy asked lately for a book 
‘Teach yourself Gaelic’. His mother appeared promptly two days later 
and cancelled the request with the words: ‘I don’t want my boy to learn 
that language.’ 

So far we have the nucleus only of a reference collection, the most 
important part of which is Chamber’s Encyclopaedia. As a rule we do not 
lend our reference books except when students require them for assign- 
ments or examinations. In such cases, we lend them for one evening or 
over the weekend, and ask for the borrower's signature. 


With the exception of the Times Literary Supplement, British Book 
News and the New Statesman and Nation, three publications we need for 
indenting, the Library so far does not subscribe to any other periodicals, 
All the more warmly we welcomed the NLS’s newly organized Periodical 
Service. We are alloted twenty-three magazines of our own choice. After 
four weeks we forward them to other libraries, and receive the subsequent 
numbers of the same periodicals. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Any further development of our Library is impossible before we can 
move to larger and more suitable premises. I am sorry to say that for 
the next two or three years there is no hope of any change in this respect. 
The Borough has first to face other major expenditures, entailed by the 
rapid growth of the population—at the rate of about 1000 new residents 
a year. The Borough’s expenditure and therefore the rates have been 
increasing rapidly over the last few years. For the financial year 1949-50, 
the total expenditure was £72,681; for 1952-53 it amounted to £136,866. 
A librarian who lives in Upper Hutt paid in 1947 £7 in rates, based on 
an unimproved value of £100; after the last re-valuation, the unimproved 
value rose to £300, and rates to thirteen guineas. 

Both expenditure and rates will soar further within the next few years 
when planned projects have to be undertaken, such as stormwater drainage, 
sewerage, new water mains, footpaths, street reconstruction, etc. 


Fortunately for us, however, the Council Chambers and the Engineer’s 
Department, which is separately housed in a private building, are also 
becoming more and more inadequate for a fast-growing town. Therefore 
it was suggested to erect in the nearer or further future, a civic block 
which could house all the Borough’s Departments under one roof. A 
committee was set up for the preliminary investigations. 

In the meantime, we cannot do much more than take advantage of 
any opportunity to persuade the Councillors and the general public of 
the urgent necessity of more adequate library premises. And what is more 
important, within the limitations of the present facilities, we try to do 
our best to show what a public library can offer. In this way, we hope, 
the ratepayer will learn to appreciate the value of a local service, and, 
when the time comes, gladly foot the bill for the expansion of one of the 
most important educational institutions. 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 271H APRIL 1954 


Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), G. T. Alley, J. R. Cole, M. S. Fleming, 
W. J. McEldowney, H. G. Miller, J. P. Sage, W. S. Wauchop, D. M. Wylie 
and the Secretary. 

Apology: An apology from Mrs E. H. Wright was sustained. 


Librarianship and Documentation: The Secretary reported that the question 
raised by the Library Association of Australia was duly considered by the Book 
Resources Committee, which decided that it could not support the proposals 
without further information on the subject. A letter was, however, received from 
the Library Association, London, on March 17th, enclosing a copy of a report 
from its Education Sub-Committee as published in the Library Association 
Record, July 1953, and in view of the information given in that report, letters 
were sent to the two Associations stating that the views expressed were sub- 
stantially those of the NZLA. A letter was received from IFLA on 21st April 
inviting Comments on the resolution passed by the Library Association of 
Australia for consideration at a meeting to be held in Yugoslavia in September. 
It was agreed that the matter be deferred for further consideration at the next 
meeting, to give the Training Committee and the Professional Section an 
opportunity to report. 

Lehigh University: The Secretary read a letter from the Librarian of Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, giving further information with regard to 
the salary, conditions, etc., of the position advertised within the British Common- 
wealth. The Hon. Editor reported that a note would be published in New Zealand 
Libraries asking anyone interested to communicate with the Secretary. 

General Training Course: \t was resolved that the following revised scale of 
payments be adopted: Tutors, 3/- per student per section; postage to be refunded 
on request. Examiners, For setting each paper, £1 10s. Od. each; for examing, 
3/- per student to be divided between two examiners. Minimum payment to 
each examiner, £2. Supervisor of reading records, 3/- for each student sub- 
mitting work during year, with minimum of 6/- for each student completing 
record. The revised scale is to be operative from January Ist, 1954, in the case 
of payments to the supervisor of reading records and the examiners, and from 
the beginning of course 14 in the case of payments to tutors. 

Honoraria: The Immediate Past President, Mr Wauchop, presented Miss 
Fleming and Mr McEldowney with gifts as a token of appreciation of the 
work done by them as Hon. Secretary and Hon. Assistant Secretary respectively. 
Public Libraries and Library Schools: A \etter was read from Mr H. Macaskill, 
Acting-Director of the Library School, stating that he did not consider that the 
School could sponsor or co-operate usefully in the scheme for associated projects 
outlined by UNESCO. The School was not planning any project of interest to 
UNESCO at present, but would be glad to have any information that might 
be received about such schemes. He suggested that the matter should be referred 
to the larger public libraries, but as it was considered that they would concur 
with his own views, it was agreed that a reply be sent to UNESCO in the terms 
of the report from the Library School. 

Children’s Library Service Committee: \t was agreed that the framing of terms 
of reference and the appointment of members of the Committee be deferred 
until a reply had been received from Miss N. Gordon who had been asked to 
submit recommendations. 


Fiction Committee: \t was agreed that the Fiction Committee be re-constituted, 
the terms of reference being the same as for 1953-54, the membership to consist 
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of J. R. Cole (convener), F. Godfrey, D. Lyon, T. B. O'Neill, F. Wells, and 
D. M. Wylie, with power to co-opt. 


Public Library Service Committee: \t was agreed that the framing of terms of 
reference and appointment of members of this Committee be deferred until 
the next meeting, and that Mr Wylie be asked to submit recommendations. 

Archives Committee: Consideration was given to the terms of reference of the 
Archives Committee which had not been reformulated by Council in February, 
and it was agreed that the following be adopted: “To recommend action on the 
custody and care of public and private archives to the appropriate authorities, 
and to advise on procedures for the care of such archives within New Zealand.’ 


National Library Committee: It was agreed that the terms of reference of the 
National Library Committee be: “To reformulate Association policy on a 
National Library for New Zealand, to recommend to Council appropriate 
steps in the attainment of agreed aims, and to bring Association policy on this 
matter before the public.’ 

1955 Conference: The secretary reported that a letter had been sent accepting 
the invitation of the Wanganui City Council to hold the 1955 Conference there 
It was resolved that a further letter be sent stating that the Association would 
prefer the dates February 22nd to 25th. 

Miss Miriam Tompkins: \t was resolved that the Committee record its deep 
regret at the news of the death of Miss Miriam Tompkins, and that the Secretary 
be asked to convey the reolution to appropriate persons. 


Mr A. G. +f Dunningham: The Secretary read a letter from the Head, Libraries 
Division, UNESCO, expressing appreciation of the great contribution which 
New Zealand librarianship is making to UNESCO’S programme through the 
work done by Mr Dunningham in Indonesia. It was resolved that the message 
be conveyed to Mr Dunningham. 


Booksellers’ Terms to Librarians: A \etter was received from the Wellington 
Branch recommending that an approach be made to the booksellers’ organiza- 
tions to consider the obtaining of a discount on purchase of books by personal 
members of NZLA, and that an investigation be made of similar practices 
overseas. It was resolved that the Secretary write to library associations overseas 
and enquire whether such discounts were given to their personal members, and 
that enquiries be made locally as to present practice. 


Purchase of Children’s Books published in New Zealand: The Secretary reported 
that a letter had been received from Mrs D. V. Smith enclosing a manuscript 
book of children’s short stories, and asking for information about the Associa- 
tion’s scheme to help New Zealand writers of children’s work. Information had 
also been received that a publisher intended to ask the Association to guarantee 
the purchase of a children’s book which he had accepted for publication. In 
view of the difficulty experienced in the past in giving even a limited guarantee 
and also of the fact that the committee to consider manuscripts before publi- 
cation had been discontinued, it was felt that further consideration should be 
given to the resolution adopted by Council in August 1946: ‘That steps be taken 
to inform publishers of children’s books in New Zealand that the Association 
would be willing to arrange a scheme whereby guarantees might be given on 
behalf of member libraries for the purchase of up to 1,000 copies of titles approved 
by the Association.’ It was agreed that the matter be referred to Council for 
reconsideration at its next meeting. 

Census of Public Libraries 1954: A letter was received from the Census and 
Statistics Department enclosing a copy of the covering letter and of the question- 
naire sent to public libraries on Sth April, was received. A letter dated 2Ist 
April from Mr O'Reilly commenting on the form of the questionnaire was also 
received, and on the motion of Mr McEldowney it was agreed that the recom- 
mendations submitted by Mr O'Reilly be referred to Council with the suggestion 
that they be referred to the Public Library Service Committee. 
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Exhibition of New Zealand Books: A \etter was received from the Secretary of 
External Affairs asking whether the Association would be prepared to arrange 
for the exhibition throughout New Zealand of the New Zealand books sub- 
mitted for the International Book Design Exhibition held in London in 1953. 
It was resolved that the Secretary write to suitable libraries stating the nature 
of the exhibit, and asking whether they would like to have it sent to them, and 
that the External Affairs Department be informed of the steps taken., 


Admissions to Membership under Rule 10 (iv.):Referring to document 1954/29, 
the Secretary mentioned that 25 schools had been admitted to membership 
under rule 10 (iv.), subject to the special condition that they did not receive 
New Zealand Libraries, the subscription charged being 10/-. 

Mr Alley recommended that business firms and trade marketing associations 
should be admitted to limited membership only, that each case should be 
considered on its merits, and that election to membership under rule 10 (iv.) 
should be subject to reconsideration by Council each year. 

It was resolved that document 1954/29 be received, that the Economic Service 
of the New Zealand Meat and Wool Board, the New Zealand Dairy Board and 
the Fletcher Steel and Engineering Companies Limited should be admitted to 
the Associations as affiiliated institutions, without the right to vote or to hold 
office, the subscriptions for 1954 to be £1 Is. Od. 

Historic Places Bill: It was agreed that the Association be not represented on 
the deputation being formed by a number of societies on this subject, and that 
no evidence be given to the Select Committee. 

Municipal Association: Mr Bacon reported that the remit from the Petone 
Borough Council to the Municipal Association conference recommending the 
approval of the Association’s salary scale had been withdrawn, and that a remit 
asking the executive to report on the suitability of the New Zealand Library 
Association to make recommendations to municipalities on questions of salaries 
of library staff had been passed. It was agreed that no action be taken in the 
meantime. 

Advertising Manager, New Zealand Libraries: A \etter was received from Mr 
Gully resigning from the position of Advertising Manager. A new appointment 
was deferred until the next meeting, and Mr Wylie asked to make enquiries 
to try to find a suitable person who would be willing to accept the position. 
Bengal Library Association: The Secretary reported that a message of greetings 
had been sent to the Eighth Bengal Library Conference held at Malda on 16th 
and 17th April. 


Children’s and Young People’s Section: A grant of £3 was made to this section 
to cover current expenses. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


HALSEY W. WILSON 


THe death occurred on March 1, 1954, of Halsey W. Wilson, founder 
of the H. W. Wilson Company. Mr Wilson was born in 1868, and his 
Company had its origins in his partnership with a fellow student at the 
University of Minnesota dealing in student textbooks and supplies. Mr 
Wilson’s experiences as a bookseller led him to issue the first Cumulative 
Book Index in 1898; three years later, his first periodical index, the famous 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature, was started, while his third original 
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type of reference aid, the Book Review Digest, followed in 1905. Besides 
its specialized serial publications, the H. W. Wilson Company also 
publishes general reference works, and in 1938 started a service of printed 
catalogue cards. The company which began with Mr Wilson and his wife 
as the entire staff, had more than 425 employees at the time of his death. 
Many tributes were paid to him on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Company’s foundation, in 1948, and in 1950 he received the ALA’s 
Joseph W. Lippincott Award for Outstanding Achievement in Librarian- 
ship. New Zealand libraries have benefitted along with others throughout 
the world, in making use of his publications, particularly on account of 
the ‘service basis’ of charging for them, without which many of them 
would not have been able to afford them. All who have had the experience 
of using them know how much they owe to them, and how much the 
profession owes to the original ideas of the late Mr Wilson and his life- 
time of work in putting them into practice. 


ACTING-SECRETARY 


Mrs Olive Frampton, acting-secretary of the Association during the 
absence of Miss Bibby, writes as follows: ‘I should be grateful if you 
would express through New Zealand Libraries my thanks to the Associa- 
tion for the cheque presented to me at the end of my year as Acting- 
Secretary. My thanks, also, to the Council for its gift of a copy of “Tutira’, 
which has already become a valued possession. 

‘I appreciate very much the help and co-operation readily given by 
those with whom I worked. Such assistance helped to make the year an 
interesting and enjoyable one. I hope that I shall soon have the oppor- 
tunity to renew some of the pleasant acquaintances made during my 
period of office.” 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE 


THE following students have completed the course of training, and have 
passed the test in Library Administration for Part I of the General 
Training Course held on 17th March 1954: M. B. Ammundsen, Wan- 
ganui; P. Baird, Wanganui; A. E. Cormack, Palmerston North; J. A. 
Duthie, Dunedin; E. E. Fisher, Auckland; D. A. Fletcher-Mathews, 
Auckland, I. E. Forrest, Petone; J. S. Gellen, Upper Hutt; B. J. Hounsell, 
Wellington; N. J. Hunt, Oamaru; D. T. Kelleher, Auckland; M. J. 
Mead, Wellington; R. Olliver, Wellington; M. E. Parkin, Wellington; 
N. Pelvin, Oamaru; E. M. Robinson, Hastings (merit pass); M. E. Scott, 
Timaru; M. D. Scott, Auckland; R. C. Shortridge, Whangarei; S. E. 
Smith, Wellington; A. I. Taylor, Wanganui; P. J. Tomkies, Wellington; 
R. M. Woodfield, Palmerston North. 


SITUATION VACANT 


Wellington Public Libraries: Applications are invited for the position of 
Relieving Branch Librarian at a salary of up to £669 15s. Od. per annum 
or £538 10s. Od. per annum (both inclusive of Court Order) for a male or 
female appointee respectively. 

Further details regarding the position may be obtained from the City 
Librarian, to whom applications should be forwarded, c/o P.O. Box 2199, 
Wellington. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
Standard 
Promising 
i standard 
Popular 


POPULARITY 


is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) 
after the title gradings 

Note.—As from this issue, the author gradings used are 

Fourth Report on Standard and Popular Authors, which should be available shortly. 


. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 
Duggan, Alfred hey 1903-. AB. Leopards 


Farrell, James Thomas, 1904-. 


and lilies. Faber, 1954. 12s. 6d. Historical 
novel set in England during the civil 
wars of the reign of King John. ‘Mr 
Duggan is a creator; the life he presents 
—t not an objective record of how 
lived seven centuries ago, but 
a Ovulation of experience. And as such 
it speaks to us.’—Idris Parry, Listener 
29-4-54. Ab**. 
A. The face 


of time. Spearman and Calder, 1954. 
15s. ‘Describes the life of the O'Flaherty 
family in working-class Chicago in the 
early years of the century . . . In his 
fiction, Mr Farrell is normally ‘a bitter 
critic of Catholicism, but he is an honest 
novelist, and, narrow though his vision 
may be, he never cheats; and in “The 
face of time” he shows us the Church 
as it exists in the minds of his hero and 
heroine.’ —Walter Allen, NSN 24-5-54. 


Jekins, Elizabeth, 1907-. AB. The tortoise 


and the hare. Gollancz, 1954. 12s. 6d 
A novel of human relationships, of a 
wife who can offer no resistance when 
the happiness of her married life is 
menaced. ‘This story, exquisitely told, 
fulfils one of the novel’s highest func- 
tions by leaving us with a deeper under- 
standing of ig A. G. Strong, 


Lewis, Wyndham, 1886-. A. Self-condemned. 


Davin, Daniel Marcus, 


Methuen, 1954. 15s. The hero is a man 
‘in revolt against the cataclysmic in- 
sanity of modern war . . . a novel of 
great intellectual distinction, a charac- 
teristic work of one of the few original 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Highest level: wholly free 
Second level: mainly free 
Third level: equally free and rental 
Fourth level: mainly rental 
Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 
Stock commercial level: wholly rental 
May cause offence 


those of the Fiction Committee’s 


minds of our time.’—Walter Allen, 
NSN 8-5-54. A*. 


Marshall, Bruce, 1899-. AB. Onl ry away. 


Constable, 1954. 12s tragi- 

comedy of life in the oe Army 
between and during the two world 
wars. ‘Mr Marshall’s plot is far too 
melodramatically conceived, and his 
hero is a shade fabricated. Yet his book 
remains a sparkingly funny satire on 
Army life.—John Raymond, NSN 
15-5-54. AB**. 


Moravia, Alberto, pseud. 


Prebble, ‘John Edward Curtis, 


Pincherle, Alberto, 1907-. A. Bitter 
honeymoon. Secker, 1954, 12s. 6d. A 
collection of short stories, ranging in 
date from 1927 to 1952. They are ‘each 
concerned with the relationship of man 
and woman, or boy and girl . . 

Moravia is on the right } ey the 
—— and narrow path.’—Paul Bloom- 
= Manchester Guardian, 13-5-54. 


1915-. AB. 
The Mather story. Secker, 1954. ‘With 
its vivid and ironic picture of the 
newspaper world . . . might have been 
a lively satire. As it is, it falls between 
the satirical and the desperately serious.’ 
Antonia White, NSN 6-2-54. AB** 


Snow, Charles Percy, 1905-. A. The new men. 


Macmillan, 1954. 12s. 6d. The fifth in 
Snow’s ‘Lewis Eliot’ sequence of novels. 
His ‘New men’ are a small group of 
nuclear scientists and civil servants con- 
cerned with atomic military power in 
England. ‘I commend this exceptional 
novel as an achievement that is not a 
culmination.’—Giles Romilly, NSN 
1-5-54. A** 


2, SELECTED TITLES BY — AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
Gillespie, J 


HER AUTHORS 


ane, pseud. 
Shaw, Jane. The hidden heart. P. Davies, 
1954. 12s. 6d. ‘ “A young girl’s discovery 
of the meaning of love’’ sounds over- 
familiar to the point of nausea, but this 

k isn’t 3 it is sober, 
detached and 
evidence of a rich but. finely controlled 
imagination; exactly the sort, too, that 

on developing.’—Kingsley Amis, 
tator, 19-3-54. Ab*. 

Ronan, Tom. Vision splendid. Cassell, 1954. 
15s. Winner of the Australian Common- 
wealth Jubilee Literary Competition 
£1000 prize. A ~~ of the northern 
cattle country. ‘Mr Ronan describes the 
lonely life of cattlemen, their dependence 





Schorer, Mark, 


on coloured girls for solace, and their 
ranch activities in vivid, nostaligic 
terms.’—TLS 26-3-54. AB 
1908-. The wars of love. 
Eyre, 1954. 10s. 6d. The story of four 
people, a woman and three men, who 
ave been friends as children and their 
——— in adult life. ‘Mr Schorer 
writes with f nny subtlety, and his 
descriptions of the lives of his characters 
as children during summer holidays in 
rural New England are excellent in their 
feeling and precision. But . . . what 
began as a beautifully perceptive study 
of echildren ends in a case history with, 
one feels, some essential details missing.’ 
—Walter Allen, NSN 27-3-54. Ab*. 


4. COLLECTED WORKS 


1913-. ed. New 
Zealand short stories. Oxford, 1953. 6s. 
‘One can ask no more of a country’s 
witers than that they observe dis- 
passionately, and set down faithfully, 


Cs etiv® 
IB seo a 


what they see. By that standard Mr 
Davin has brought together an admir- 
able selection . . . In all, this volume 
represents a rich harvest re ” short 
a period.—T.L.S. 4-12-53. 
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